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Regents List Educational Needs 


State Their Policy on Building Problem and Other 


Legislative Matters Affecting Schools 


TP NE BOARD OF REGENTS at its meeting on January 20th adopted statements o1 
| policy on several important legislative matters affecting the education system o1 
the State. These relate to 
Capital outlays for school buildings 
\mendment to teachers salary schedule 
State aid for intermediate districts 


Fiscal responsibility ot city school districts 


The statements follow : 


Capital Outlays for School Buildings 

In 1948 and again in 1949 the State Education Department and the Board ot 
Regents felt constrained to call to the attention of the legislature the increasing 
seriousness of the school building problem throughout the State and to recommend 
the appointment of a legislative committee or commission with funds to make a 
comprehensive study of this problem. 

In the absence of legislative provision for a special study of this problem, the 
I:ducation Department, with the assistance of local school officers and boards of 
education throughout the State, has conducted two general surveys of school build 
ing needs. In these surveys the Department sought to determine, by means of a 
carefully prepared questionnaire, the best judgment of the local officials in each 
school district as to what would be needed in building construction during the years 
immediately ahead to replace or remodel destroyed, outmoded or badly deteriorated 
facilities and to provide adequate facilities for the anticipated enrolment 

Upon receipt of the returns from these surveys, every effort was made by the 
Department, within the limits of its appropriations and staff, to examine the 
accuracy of the local estimates. It was not possible for the Department to check 
carefully the needs reported by each district or to validate the estimates through 
visits to the local communities. The Department is, however, now engaged in 
making a careful analysis of the needs and financial abilities of those districts whose 
reports indicated that they saw no way of meeting critical and immediate building 


State financial assistance 





needs without 











These surveys have made it clear 

1 That the pressure for new school buildings varies widely among th: 
school districts of the State. In some districts present buildings or construc 
tion already in progress will provide adequately for new school enrolment 
for some vears to come. In other districts substantial construction 1s bad! 
needed now 

2 That the capacity of individual districts to finance local programs « 
school construction likewise varies, from districts which are fully able to cart 
the necessary tax burdens to districts which are so close to their legal del 
limits, or the maximum indebtedness which their citizens can reasonably b 
expected to assume, that practically no further locally financed construction 


: 
at present px ssible 


ow 


That the funds earmarked for the purposes defined as * capital put 
poses "in the state-aid law adopted by the Legislature of 1949 are imadequat: 
to meet the need for the construction of new school buildings in certain districts 
4+ That the emergency needs in certain districts are so pressing as t 
require immediate action, in terms of a definite plan for meeting emergencie 


where such emergencies exist 

The Board of Regents believes that the problem of financing new school cot 
struction should be regarded primarily as a local problem. In any program whicl 
the State may undertake to help meet the need for new school buildings, therefore, 
first attention should be given to making it possible for these needs to be met frot 


ocail resources 


Such analyses of local resources as the Education Department has been in 


position to conduct suggest that important steps toward meeting the problem will 


come through the assistance that can be given to local communities by (a) raising 
existing constitutional and statutory debt limits, (/) reorganizing certain school 
< ~ Ss 


districts (perhaps especially city districts whose problems are interwoven wit! 


those of surrounding suburban areas) and (c) carrying through the statewide pro 
gram for establishing more accurate state equalization rates for the assessment oi 


real property which was authorized by the Legislature of 1949. The Board of 
Regents will lend its full support to measures addressed to these ends 
It becomes increasingly apparent, however, that in a number of hard-pressed 

school districts, among which are included certain city and village districts as well! 
as central, union free and common school districts, these are emergency situations 
which can not be wholly met through these devices. In these districts, neither local 
resources alone nor local resources supplemented by the state aid currently available 
appear adequate to meet the need. For these districts it is apparent that the State 
must provide special financial assistance if adequate educational opportunity is t 
to all the children of the State 
The Regents have come to this conclusion, fully appreciating the importanc¢ 
f preserving the maximum of local responsibility in these matters. 

Whether such state assistance as is necessary should take the form of loans 


y 1 


if loans are constitutional) to hard-pressed districts or new state aid to such dis 


trict ( 


r whether some other form of state assistance will serve to meet the present 
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mergency, is not yet clear. The answer to this question involves considerations 





f a complex character, including the capital needs in other fields of local govern 
ent and the current status in each district of the over-all local tax and debt 
ructure. 

The question is being made the subject of continuing study by the Education 
epartment and by the office of the State Comptroller. It has been discussed at 
ength with the Comptroller's Committee on Constitutional Tax and Debt Limita 
ons and City-School Fiscal Relations. Upon the conclusion of the present studies 
the Regents hope to propose a definite plan, the best that can be proposed at this 
time, for action at the 1950 session of the Legislature, which will make provision 
for such state assistance as may be needed and adequate to meet the present emer 


gency in those situations in which the need can not be met by local effort 


Amendment to State Teachers Salary Schedule 

In their statement of a year ago on major educational legislation, the Regents 
recommended that the 1947 Teachers Salary Law be amended to provide automatic 
increments for all teachers through the ninth step on the salary scales and that the 
minimum percentage of teachers to receive salaries at or above the tenth salary step 
he increased from 30 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Experience during the past year with the operation of the minimum salary 
schedule further confirms the soundness of this recommendation. The number otf 
school districts that have made salary increments automatic to the ninth step or 
above has substantially increased over the high percentages reported last vear. © 
the 161 upstate city and village districts, 77 per cent (as compared with 70 per 
cent in 1948-49) employing 88 per cent (85 per cent in 1948-49) of all city and 
village teachers have made salary increments automatic to the ninth step or above 
New York City and 31 per cent of the upstate city and village districts have made 
the increments automatic through all 16 steps of the state schedules. In other 
words, 83 per cent of all New York State teachers affected by the increment provi 
sions of the Salary Law are now on schedules which provide automatic increments 
to step 9 or above. 

To assure the continuance by law of a provision which has been found to be 
in fact needed to secure and hold well-qualified teachers in the school, the Regents 
again recommend that the Salary Law of 1947 be amended to provide for automatic 
increments through the ninth year of teaching and to increase the percentage ot 
teachers who must be promoted to steps at or above the tenth step of the salary 


schedule from 30 to 40 per cent. 


State Aid for Intermediate School Districts 


The Laws of 1948 (chapter 861) authorized the establishment of five inter 
nediate school districts \lthough the law made general provisions for state 
assistance in financing the services to be provided by such districts, it did not inclu 

specific state-aid formula or the assurance of contimuing state assistance. As a 
result no intermediate districts have been organized and there is litle prospect that 


any will be organized until a specific state-aid formula is made a part of the law 
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Fiscal Responsibility for City-School Districts 





ive study of the 


aa , 
problem, has develops 


an amendment to the present law t 


ture Phat formula would provide ai 
ich would provide retmbursement— t 
rent and supplies for administrative pur 
ssional personnel for whom aid ts claim 
exceed an amount equal to five px 

r the intermediate district 

, ‘ Sif ahs | j 

rt cast Nne-hall the salary paid Lo CA 
let director, supervisor or teachet | 








less than $20,000) px 


ve Property ts 


percentage 


classes, summer high scho 


specia 


be paid to the intermediate distri 


seTViIces 


reasonable Dutldan 


cost of the 


taxable property so that district 

percentage and districts with low v: 
to the intermediate district law 
ila. Such an amendment, if enact 


utting into effect the worthy objects 


I VIVE tl ast gel eral election by the people 
. State ( stitution, the first step Was taken towat 
f ence . responsibility for school districts in citi 
’ f step in achieving this goal for these citi 
. it revision designed to clarify city-scho 
t : scal independence and responsibilit 
t |e ! ent 1 cooperation with the office 
r r ect ready for presentation in the form 
€ pr relationships between cities and cit 
r r atte to the cities of over 125,000 population, 
e rollers ( ttee on Constitutional Tax and Ds 
eir re 1 tia for the establishment of fise 
re cit chool districts of the State ar 
( I TOpOosa vhich are directed toward tl 
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ot the education 


state 


‘| WE POLICY 
Department with to school 


centralization 


regard 


district was clearly defined 


by Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding in 
an address before the annual meeting ot 


\ ork 


the Association of Towns in New 
Citv, February 4th 
ho make clear where the Department 


tands on this important problem, Com 
missioner Spaulding stated that the policy 


of the Education Department ts 


1 The State [Education Department 
understands itself to be under legisla 
live mandate to promote the reorgani 

ition of rural and small village school 
districts of the State until all have been 
oundly reorganized into central school 
districts 

2 The Education Department ac 
cepts this mandate willingly because it 
is thoroughly that soundly 
planned school centralizations offer the 
first and step toward 
bringing to rural and village boys and 


CONN inced 


clearly essential 


girls educational opportunities on a pat 


vith those open to boys and girls in 


3 The Department recognizes that 
he 20 per cent ol the State’s rural 
areas which ret hall to be centralized 
resent problems more difficult” thai 
those encountered im the SO per cent ot 


he area already reorganized, and that 


there are te particularly “* touchy 
ote 
} iT L u ( i? ‘) nel and Coll 
ete reorg uti the leclucaty 1 1 
artment give fullest: possible con 
erati thy trome per onal 
ce] ‘ , of individual 
t ‘ hie Jeopuart ( | l] neve 
ele ‘ tips 1 revard it it 
t ‘ respol thoalit tat « miakiny 
est im ible educationa 


PrOVIstol 
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Centralization Policy Detined 


ul 
pl 
( ¢ 


thre 
cl] 
cl 


cucle 


anning 


(Commissioner Spaulding Clarifies Department s Position at 


Annual Meeting ol the Association of Towns 


for all the bovs and girls of the State 


For the young people in the areas 


have not yet been centralized, this 
mean moving forward, vear by veat 


with the continued support of our citi 


Zens, toward the best plans ot local 
school district reorganization that we 
know how to devise 


Referring to the legislati 
wer which the [-ducation 
school district reorganizati 
mmnussioner Spaulding said 

This mandate 
the 


procedures ; 


Is 


CNPTessc 


basic law governing centralization 


second, im the various 


legislative provisions which over. the 


vears have given special state aid 1 
central districts, bevond the aid availa 
ble to any other types of school district 


organization ; ON 
given by 104 
report ot the Joint | egislative Commit 


and third, in the appt 
the legislature to the 


tee on the State [Education System, set 
ting forth a Master Vlan tor. sel 
district reorganization throughout the 
State Phe third part of this mandat 
the Master lan clearly implies 
that no district unable by itself to pro 


vide a sound educational 
to be lett 


reorganization 


progt 
out of an eventual pla 


lhe 


ples that no district whose tinanes 


mandate turther 


help is needed to make the reorgam 


tion of its nerghbormy districts sucee 
sempted trom: melus 


ful is te be « 


the ultimate plan 


Leon the objection Irequentlhy raised 
earhes centralization that centra 
wools mean the end of the little re 
votre the C cnbiiisstones Liter 
Irankly that thi is exacth what the cer 
ral clistriet polaan ! itended to clo itt 
lea] lo pudgve whether this ts good on 
lone needs only compare the yp 





> 


grams of the 384 central schools with the 


programs of the more than 5500 former 
one and two-room common school dis 
trict schools and several hundred union 
free school districts that they displaced.” 


He drew attention to the fact that im 


nost centralizations taxpayers in the com 
mon school districts gain greater control 
over the whole period of their children’s 
elementary and secondary schooling, be 
cause in many cases the grade school 
pupils in these districts and in all cass 
the high school pupils are being educated 


under contract in neighboring schools, 
over which those in the contracting dis 
tricts have no control In a centraliza 
tion, these people through their votes 
have direct representation on the central 
istrict be ard of education 

As to the cost of central schools, the 
Commissioner agreed that central schools 


ree 
than the common schools 


are not cheaper t 
f dollars 


which they displace, in terms 
actually spent. The Legislature over the 
vears has recognized this, he added, and 
has made provision for special additional 
state aid to centralized schools. In this 
re | 


1 
connection, he said: 


The position of those who have 
favored centralization has been that, tor 
the money spent on them, central 
schools can provide a better education 
for rural boys and girls than can be 
provided at the same cost by any col 
two-room rural 
schools combined 


lectior1 or one and 


schools, or of such 
with the schools in union free school 
districts. Those who have favored cen 
tralization further 
Thev have taken the position that the 
kind of education which central schools 
an provide is so important for rural 


bovs and girls, and for the welfare of 


lave gone even 


the community in general, that it 1s 


vorth extra money to achieve it 


The Commissioner noted that there 
' 


have been objections to the law under 


vhich the final decision to accept or re 


ject a centralization laid out by the Com 





nussioner of Education is determined 
a majority of the total number of vot 
cast in the districts to be centralized, at 
not by separate tabulations of the votes 
separate districts. He explained that t 
Education Department endeavors to pt 
tect the interests of all groups and | 
gone beyond the law in the procedures 
has set up. He continued 
Specifically, it has required petite 
lor a proposed centralization bef 
making a final decision on the distri: 
to be included These petitions h: 
been tabulated district by district. | 
less thev have shown a majority of 1 
total number of qualified voters in the 


rural districts involved to be in favor 


of the proposed centralization, the |) 
partment has declined to submit. th 
proposal for official vote. Similarly, the 
Department has declined to submit th 
proposal to a vote unless it had reasor 
to believe that the proposal was favored 
also by a majority of the voters living 
in the principal population center, 
the area included such a center. 

\s to the wishes of voters in sing 
districts, if the petitions from any singh 
district have failed to indicate the likeli 
hood of majority approval in that dis 
trict, the necessity for including 1] 
district in the centralization has been 
carefully weighed. Districts not favor 
ing centralization have been left out of 
the proposal en which the voters have 
been asked to vote, if it has been clear 
that their omission would not seriously 
affect the strength of the pre yposed cen 
tralization, and if it has been clear at 
the same time that their omission would 
not keep them from being included in 
some other appropriate reorganizatiot 


i¢ 


« * 


Nex ( ‘entral School 


The Clifton Park Central School Dis 
trict was voted January 14th by a vot 
of 769 to 189. The new district includes 
the Malta Union Free School and 2! 
districts in Saratoga 


common — school 


( ounty. 
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The policy of issuing temporary cer 
tilicates for secondary school teaching, 
ad ypted to meet the war emergency con- 
ditions, will be continued past the date 
of March 1, 
return to the practice of issuing only those 


1950, when it was hoped to 


certificates earned by meeting require 
ments that went into effect January 1, 
1943, Dr Carroll V. 


Commissioner for Higher Education, has 


Newsom, Assistant 


announced. 


Since it appears that an adequate sup 


ply of qualified teachers will not be avail 
able in many academic fields until 1951, 
the State Education Department has an 
nounced the following policies 


| College graduates who do not possess 
the requirements for a permanent certifi- 
cate and who are teaching the academic 
subjects on temporary certificates as of 
March 1, 1950, will be issued renewable 
certificates upon assurance of employ 
ment; such a certificate may be renewed 
for an additional year upon evidence that 
the holder thereof has completed at least 
six semester hours of approved and ap- 
propriate professional courses of gradu- 
ate grade and upon evidence of satisfac 
tory teaching. Additional one-year 
renewals shall be granted upon evidence 
of continued approved and appropriate 
graduate preparation and __ satisfactory 
teaching, it being understood that not less 
than six semester hours of approved and 
appropriate graduate study shall be com 
pleted within each two-year period and 
that the number of one-year renewals 
shall not exceed five. A teacher issued a 
renewable certificate should work con 
sistently to remove deficiencies in prepa 
ration as required for a permanent cer 
tihcate 

2 Until March 1, 1951, college gradu 
ates who are not certified at the present 
time to teach academic subjects may 
likewise be issued renewable certificates 


on the same basis as the above. 


tain such a certificate, in the first instance, 
the prospective employer must submit a 
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Will Continue Emergency Certificates 


statement of evidence that said employer 
is unable to employ a satisfactory teacher 
who can qualify for a permanent certifi 
cate 

The provisions of this section are made 
specifically to cover the June 1950 gradu 
ates. \ renewable certificate issued to 
such a college graduate will be renewed 
for an additional year upon evidence that 
the holder thereof has c mpleted at least 
six semester hours of approved and ap 
propriate professional courses of graduate 
grade and upon evidence of continued 
approved and appropriate graduate prep 
aration and satisfactory teaching, it being 
understood that not less than six semester 
hours of approved and appropriate grad 
uate study shall be completed within each 
two-year period and that the number of 
one-year renewals shall not exceed five 
A teacher holding a renewable certificate 
should work consistently to remove de 
ficiencies in preparation as demanded for 
a permanent certificate 

3 After March 1, 1951, all teachers of 
academic subjects are expected to qualify 
for permanent certificates, except for 
those in classifications 1 and 2 above who 
will hold renewable certificates 


Temporary certificates for teaching im 
special fields will be issued after March 
1, 1950, only for the fields of agriculture, 
art, health, home economics and library, 
and only when a satisfactory teacher hold 
ing a regular certificate is not available 
\n adequate supply of teachers is now 
available in fields of commerce and dis 
tributive education, industrial arts, music, 
(both men and 


physical education 


women) and speech 

There is no plan at the present time 
to discontinue temporary licenses inthe 
elementary field \vailable data indicate 
that there may be an adequate supply ot 
teachers on the elementary level within 
three to four years. Consequently, a 
teacher holding a temporary certificate 


is advised to take early steps to remove 
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arten or in grades 1 through 8 of a pu 


Y 
lie elementary school Phe purpose 
ese programs Is to tmerease the supy 
( hed elementary school teache 





the present shortage, thus deere 


vv the need tor the issuance of teny 
ary. certificates Che mtensive tram 
grams consist of  protessional 
general courses offered im summer. s 
sions, along with the availability 


gular sessions by « 


courses offered in re 
tension and on Saturdays; the plan 

been im operation since the summet 
1048 \ccording to present plans, mK 


} 7] 


students will be admutted to tl 


He wmitens 


tramimng programs tor at least two m 


| Jisabilit, Benctits Law 


! 


The Division of Law has receive 

ny requests for information relating 
to the action of the legislature in 194 
adding a new article to the Work 
en's Compensation Law providing 
deductions from salary for disabil 
benefits tor workers 

lhe statute expressly exempts tron 
peration political subdivisions ot 
State, the Division explains Sine 
school district falls within such classi 
tion, it is not affected by this stat 
No deductions should be made from 


ploves’ wages for disability benetits 
eo & 


Dr Richard I.. Greene, president 


ells College since 1946, resigned tl 


ition as of July 1, 1950, and is pres 


ently on leave of absence, lor reasons 
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ltecom mend | ncreased Scholarships 


\n increase in the State’s scholarship 
program was recommended by the State 
Board of Regents in a statement of policy 
adopted at the meeting of the Board in 
\Ihany on January 20th. The statement 


asks that the scholarship program of the 


vear 1949-50 he continued and that an 
additional series of 1000 University 
scholarships and 100 more scholarships 


for children of deceased or disabled vet 
erans be included 

The statement relating to the scholar 
ship program for 1950-51 follows : 

Since 1913 the State has 
the University scholarship 
last vear the number of beginning Uni- 
versity. scholarships was 1654; Cornell 
scholarships, 150; scholarships for chil- 
dren of disabled veterans, 
100; war service scholarships for veter- 
ans, 1200; and scholarships for protes 
in medicine and dentis 
recommended that the 


maintained 
program. 


deceased or 


sional education 
trv, 100 It is 


same program be provided for the coming 
vear and that an additional series of 1000 
University scholarships be included, t 


gether with an additional 100 scholarships 


for children ot deceased or disal 


] ] 
Ned vet 


eTans. 
The 1654 University scholarships 
awarded last vear were double the num 


ach i 


a stipend of $350 a 


ber previously issued niversit\ 


scholarship carries 
for four The scholarships 


year vears. 


for medical and dental study were 
awarded for the first time in 1949. Each 
has a value of $750 a vear for four vears 
The Cornell scholarships grant the hold 
ers a reduction of $200 a vear for four 
vears from the tuition in Cornell Univer 
sitv.§ The scholarships tor children of 
deceased or disabled veterans have a value 
of $350 a year for four years, plus $100 
a year for maintenance. The war service 
scholarships for veterans are worth $350 


a year for four years 


Regents Charter Institutions 


The Historical Society of the Town ot 


Warwick received an absolute charter by 


action of the Board of Regents on Janu 


ary 20t} This replaces a provisional 


charter granted in 1915 Headquarters 


ot the societs are lon ated at Warwick 


‘The Columbia School ot Rochester, 


Inc.. received an absolute charter to re 
place its provisional charter held since 
1939. This is a private school for girl 
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including both elementary and secondary 
grades 

charter ot the 
Arts, [ine 


chibi riled to 


The amendment of the 


Institute of bine 


1 till 


ston k Is 


Catan-Rose 


at lorest Wits porn 


mecrease ol suc lot CNPMUSTON ol 


its facilities 


vranted ti 


New 


\ provisional charter wi 


the New York Institute of Credit im 


York City 
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Guidance Reg uirements Revised 


New regulations on the issuance of have completed three vears of approy 
certificates for guidance service were and appropriate experience, and =m 
the Board of Regents at its hold a certificate for teaching in the pu 
ting in Albany, January 20th. Effec- lic schools of New York State. Pro 


ive March 1, 1951, guidance certificates, sional certihcates will be valid for | 


either provisional or permanent, will re- Years 
ar een 1Astian ta haccalanre ' | \ | > reESse > . llege orad 
lITe addition to a baccalaureate de At the present time, a college grat 
oTe€ 30 semester hours in graduate ate who holds a_ certificate’ valid 


courses approved as specific preparation secondary school teaching may be 





r guidance Five vears of designated signed to guidance service and be isst 
rey together with a certificate upon completion of a su 
e vear teacher training mer session of study. The new requi 
30) se f specific training ments bring the standards tor the tssu 
guidance may substitute for the bac- ance of the guidance services certificat 
ureate degret \ candidate for a in line with existing standards for the 
Y nce certificate will be required t teaching service in secondary schools 


Promote Practical Nurse Education 


Res S he training of practical Division of Secondary Education of the 
wees, f ae oe an Advisory State Education Department. 

Practical Nurse Education. For high school graduates completing 

ere adopted bv the Board of Regents an approved program ot training = tor 

: oi as practical nurses, the law be amended to 

- eeting o7 anuary 2Uth : - = r 1K 

Celle : permit licensing at a minimum age of 19 

hese resolutions provide for pre The 20-year minimum shall remain in 


effect for other than graduates of the 
above-mentioned high school curriculun 


training in the senior vear of high 


wed by hospital training and 


~ re t i mul age Ior 
f gy ir 20 vears to 19 years tor * - 
o } vTa tes 10 complete 1 
roves rogr training he 
Degree Authorized 
Preclinical training may be given in The honorary degree of doctor of con 
a i high se hool for the mercial science (D.C.S.) was added t 
Fee ee eer at aimiME the Fist of authorized degrees for use 


priate training in a hospital. ‘The entire colleges and universities of the State by 


+f 
t 


Tal ha lye approved by the State action of the Board of Regents at 1 


ard of Iexaminers of Nurses and the meeting on January 20th 
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\. Gordon Nelson, associate professor 
of education and vocational guidance at 
Cornell University, was appointed to the 
Home Economics Council by the Board 
of Regents on January 20th. He will fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Howard Seymour of Rochester. 


Dr Ralph. 


Lloyd, Brooklyn, and 


Se hool Bond Issues 


The Board of Regents approved pro- 
posed bond issues for schools of the State 
at its January 20th meeting. This action 
was taken in accordance with the require 
ment of the local finance law that the 
Board of Regents approve propositions 
for bond issues to cover school improve 
ments in districts where the cost of such 
improvements would bring the bonded 
indebtedness above 10 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the district’s real 
property. 

The issues approved were as follows: 

Frewsburg Central School, an issue of 
$600,000 for acquisition of land and erection 
of an addition to the school building 

Panama Central School, an issue of $175,000 

r erection of an addition to the school build 
ng al purchase ol equipment 
Jasper Central School, an issue of $19,735 
for purchase of school bus and completion and 
equipment of addition to the school building 

Le Roy Central School, an issue of $1,196,040 
ior erection of an addition to the building and 


school bus garage and reconstruction and 


equipment of existing elementary school 
Schenevus Central School ano rsSue ol 
$7623.85 for purchase of a school bu 


meove Central School. an 1 w of $934,000 
tor onstructio and equipment ! a chool 


truction of bus garage 
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Regen ts Make Appointmen ts 


Dr Leander H. Shearer, New York City 
were reappointed to the Medical Com 
mittee on Grievances for terms of five 
vears beginning January 1, 1950 

The Regents appointed a committee t 


assist the Department in developing 


1 sub 


syllabuses in trade and technica 


jects. 


A Pp proved 


Averill Park Central School, an issue 
$322,000 for construction and equipment of at 
addition to the elementary school at West 
Sand Lake 

Sidney Central School, an issue of $700,00( 
for construction of an elementary school 

Union Free School District No. 6, towns ot 
Babylon, Suffolk county, and Oyster Bay 
Nassau county, an issue of $2,107,000 for con 
struction and equipment of a high school 

Union Free School District No. 6, town of 
Huntington, Suffolk county, an _— issue 
$275,000 for construction and equipment of at 


addition to the existing school building 


Anniversary 

The Central New York School for the 
Deat at Rome observed the 75th anm 
versary of its founding on January 27th 
The principal address was given” by 
Dr leonard M leIstad, president ot 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 1). ¢ 
\ssistant Commissioner ldwin Rk. Van 
Kleeck represented the State ledueation 


1 partment 











Rochester was re-elected by the legisla 
ture February 14th for a full 13-year term 
on the Board of Regents. Mrs Gannett 
was elected to the Board in 1947 to com 
plete the unexpired term of the late Vice 
Chancellor Roland B. Woodward. 


Regent Caroline Ilerner Gannett 


Mrs Gannett brought to her work on 
the Board of Regents a lifelong interest 
in social weliare and more particularly in 
the welfare and training of vouth 

Regent Gannett was for 25 years chair 
man of the board for the Rochester Home 
for Crippled Children; for many years 
she was president of the board of the 
Rochester State Hospital and member of 
the Rochester Board of Social \Velfare 
During World War II she was active in 
the work of the State War Council. 

\t present Mrs Gannett is serving on 
168 
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Regent Gannett Re- 


Regent Caroline Werner Gannett of 








elected to Boa rd 


the Regents committee for elementa 
and secondary education and on the c 
mittee on libraries and museums. 

In 1947 Mrs Gannett received 1 
honorary degrees, that of doctor of | 
mane letters from Keuka College and 1 
degree of doctor of laws from Alft 


University. 


+ + 


Boys and Girls Week 
Boys and Girls Week will be observ: 
this vear from April 29th to May 6th 
The celebration will mark the 30th annual 
observance of this important youth event 
\With the theme, 
bilities,” the program is designed to focus 


‘Youth's Responsi 


public attention upon the interests, a 
tivities, potentialities and problems 

vouth and to give impetus to character 
youth-serviig 


building activities of 


agencies. It calls attention to the or 
ganizations and programs serving the 


needs of youth, and seeks to arouse the 
interest of the entire community in sup 
porting measures to strengthen and in 
sure the wholesome, purposeful develop 
ment of all boys and girls. 

Information about Boys and Girls 
\Veek, including a poster and Manual of 
Suggestions, together with information 
about poster stamps and other helpful 
suggestions for carrying out the program 
of the week, may be obtained free of! 
charge from Boys and Girls Week, 35 I 
\Vacker drive, Chicago 1, III. 


° + 


’ > . 
( ensus | lans ( hanged 

It is announced that, contrary to the 
original plans, teachers will not be used 
to take the Federal Census this year. 
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Health Education 











| ligh School Athletic Rules Moditied 


from participation in interhigh school 


\ change in the requirement for eligi 
bility to participate in interhigh school 
ithletic competitions will become effective 
September 1, 1951. By amendment to 
the Commissioner's Regulations, author 
ized by the Regents at its meeting on 
January 20th, a boy shall be eligible for 
interhigh school athletic — competition 
“only during the eight consecutive se 
mesters after his date of entry in the 
ninth grade and he shall be eligible for 
only four years in any one interschool 
sport.” He must be a bona fide student, 
enrolled during the first 15 school days 
of the semester, registered in three 
courses and in physical education and in 
regular attendance at school sessions 


This will eliminate postgraduate pupils 


athletic competition and will increase op 
portunities for regular pupils to win 
membership on high school teams. 

\ further amendment clarifies the ex 
tent of any one pupil’s participation in 
track events 

These changes are aimed at extending 
athletic opportunities from the few to 
many. They have the approval of the 
Regents Advisory Council for Health and 
Physical Education and of the widely 
representative State Advisory Committee 
on Athletics, as well as of the Central 
Committee of the New York State Pub 
lic High School Athletic Association and 
other high school athletic organizations 


in the State 


Health Educators Meet 


The New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea 
tion met at Syracuse January 25th—28th 
for its twelfth annual conference 

Lloyd (). \ppleton, professional assist 
ant in physical education at the United 
States Military Academy, West Port, 
was elected president of the association 
Jannette Saurborn, elementary school 
teacher at Bronxville, was named presi 
dent-elect and will take office in 1951 
William Stebbins of State Teachers Col 
lege, Bre ckport, was elected vice president 
for health : Howard \\ estcott, director of 
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physical education in the Schenectady 
public schools, vice president for physical 


education ; 


Marion Meigs, Syracuse 
Y.AW.CLA., vice president for recreation 
\wards for meritorious service in 
health education work were given to Ellis 
H. Champlin, Director of the Division ot 
Health and Physical [dueation of | the 
State Education Department; Francis | 
Moench, director of training, Cortland 


\rthur | 


director of health, physical education and 


State Teachers ( ollege ; Hlowe, 


recreation, Hamburg; and  Catherina 


Huntsman, Bronxville school nurse 
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New Manual for Nurse- Leachers 


utlin ( C SCOT their service the ld 
cation Department has recently publis! 

Wletin, The Work of the Sel 
Nurse- Teachet This reeent addition 


he Health Education Series publis! 
designed to as 


" and his heal 





service statf, particularly the — selv 
se-teacher, im the organization 
conduct of etfective health service 
this 204-page bulletin, every det 

the nurse-teacher’s work 1s covered 
relationships to staff, pupils and parents 
working methods and procedures, d: 
bv-davy supervision of pupils’ health a: 
special problems m= nursing, follow 
One chapter is give 


nd interviewing g 
} ° PY » . ° 
discussion of the nurse-teacher's 

tivities for personal and profession 


or wth 


School Study Council Formed 


Smith, superintendent at Walden; treas 
urer, Robert Kristeller, supervising pri 
cipal at Carmel Central School. The 
executive committee includes Mrs Georg: 
S. Nichols, member of the board of edu 
cation, Highland Falls; Roy C. Ketchar 
president of the board of education, \Vap 
pingers Central School; William 
Hannan, president of the board of educa 
tion, Haldane Central School; Arthur 1 
lLaidlaw, superintendent, Kingstot 
loseph Kegan, supervising principal 
Vappingers Central School; William 
Hayeny, supervising principal, Haldane 


(Central School 
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Industrial Arts Syllabus Revised 


\rts Sylla 


hus im Comprehensive General Shop has 


\ revision of the Industrial 


recently been published by the Depart 


ment \rranged for instruction in 


grades 7, 8 and 9, the syllabus is con 
cerned with projects in ceramics, elec 
tricity, metalwork, printing, textiles and 


woodwork, giving in each of these fields 


information on the use of the selected 
project, operations and processes in 
volved, demonstrations and related les 


sons in the use and significance of the 


projects under demonstration Sections 


on the maintenance and use of records 


and on suggested outside preparation by 


the teacher add to the svllabus 


Guidance W orkshop 


Dr Harold |. Dillon, executive director 


of the Pennsylvania Public Education and 


Child Labor Association, will be director 
of the ¢ lance Summer Workshop to be 
sponsored by Syracuse University in July 
1950 Doctor Dillon’s recent study, 
Ear] > eavers has attracted 
nation-wide interest amony educators 

y he plans of the workshop 
ire s € lor € stage, it quite 
pr e emp be placed 
or the ng power of high 
sc} oseeces Stem anf thee 
st r © at t summer 


February 1950 


* The industrial arts shop provides at 
opportunity for young people to gain an 
insight into modern industry and to re 
late their observation to content taught 
in other subjects of the school,” according 
to the foreword. 

“ The comprehensive general shop sy! 
labus ... is a flexible course which may be 
adapted to conditions found in industrial 
arts shops in city and village schools 
contains the 


This content of instruction 


material for a single course covering 


these three years |grades 7, 8 and 9] 
and is broad enough to meet the needs of 
the wide range of abilities, experiences 


and interests of young people.” 


Record Class Graduated 


The Vocational School for Veterans at 


Troy, operated by the State [Education 


Department, graduated its largest class 
January JOth in 


Lhigh School 


to date at exercises on 


the auditorium of the Troy 


There were 177 who received certificates 


January 30th 


The commencement address was ce 
livered by Dr Edwin RK. Van WKleeck, 
\ssistant Commissioner tor Adult) lédu 
cation and Special Service Whi spoke 
on" Realizing the \inerircan | Dream 


\ward 
Llolliday, 


through eclucation were pre 


ented by Greorgve | clirector 


( hic 


od the 








Secondary Education 





State Leads in 





uls ot New York State's high 
s« Ss are winning a lion's share of the 
rads he ¢ itrv's leadins search 
r sce ¢ ( \nalvsis bv the 
State Educ Yepartment of this vear’s 
nners t the Westinghouse Science 
Sc rships, ¢ etitors for which are 
I t every state in the Union, 
reveals S38 per cent of the top awards 
ere capture New York State high 
< s 

[ er the terms the contest, estab 
she \Westinghouse, the scholarships 
r rade he top 40 competitors in 
he Annual Science Talent Search. Win 
. re ¢ s¢ er a series ot difficult 
€ cc plishment ests () 
40 s¢ rs ers in the 1949-50 
t 23 ire enr eC New 

r St < Gg s( < 
rs the atiol 

* 


R uml Heads Layme 


Yhcers of the Regents Council on the 

‘ High School Edu ation 

ere elected at an a l-day meeting held 
ruar th in the State [ducatior 


Yi irk 


vice 


Ruml of New 


elected chairman, and three 


irmen were named. They are Harold 
cr secretary -treasurer 

the f ri: State Kederation of 
I kkdward S. Foster, Ithaca, secre 

! the Farm Bureau Federation : and 
r ( \. Kidene buffalo, former 


Science Awards 


wide \Westinghouse Scholarship comypx 


tion has taken place, New York, wil 


approxinately 10 per cent of the Nation's 


population, has never won less than 


] 


per cent of the scholarships. This “ low 


point ” occurred in 1943, when eight 


the 40 scholarships were won by New 
Yorkers; the vear in which the highest 
number was won next to the current 
vear was 1942 when 18 scholarships 


or 45 per cent of the awards went to New 
York pupils. Winners have been divided 
New York City 
In proportion to the percentage 


between and = upstate, 
roughly 
of population in these respective areas 
During the competition, pupils are ex 
amined and rated by number, rather that 
by name and place of residence. It is 
after the top ranking competitors 
that the 


only 


are determined winners = are 


known 


ns Council 


president of the New York State Divisiot 


of the American Association of Univer 
sity Women. 

The Regents Council, which is a grou 
of 19 representative laymen, heard re 


ports by State [Education Department 
personnel on studies of drop-outs in hig! 
schools and other research studies on the 
broad problem of improving high schoo! 
education. The members of the Regents 
Council also considered procedures and 


problem areas suggested for study by the 
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n designated by the 
ring committee of the state readjust 


The 


tion Council, which is composed of sec 


nt program Secondary [duca 


ondary school adnunistrators, met in 
any January 20th and 21st 
Phe Kegents’ plan,” said Dr Ernest 


Krier, coordinator of the high school 


uljustment ‘ contemplates 


r program, 
that these committees — lay and_ profes 
sional may complement each other, 
+ 
ry 

Federal Minimum W age 

The Federal Minimum Wage Law is 
contained in the Congressional enactment 
commonly called “ The Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1948." Congress 
amended the statute effective January 


25, 1950, to raise the minimum wage to 
75 cents an hour. 
Che 


law applies only to employes engaged in 


Division of Law explains that this 


commerce or the production of goods for 
commerce or any closely related process 
to such 


or operation directly essential 


production. It in no way affects school 


district emploves 
°° * 


Exceptional Children 


urth annual conterence on men 


1 problems of exceptional 
Svracuse | 


* The 


of Maladjustment " is to be the 


children will be held at niver 


Prevention 
theme 


ol 


Speakers will represent 


: | | 
al thropologi a 
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ondary Education Council, which has 


Regents as the 





with the school furnishing the 


peopl 


technical knowledge and the citizens 


committee the broad intelligence and pub 
rapid and 
the high 


It is hoped also that this desigt 


lic support indispensable to any 
fundamental improvement of 
schools. 
for cooperation at the state level betwee 
committees of professional educators and 
informed citizens may be widely adopted 
state 


in school districts throughout the 


as changes in high school programs get 


under way.” 
3 - 
Merit Ratings 
Merit ratings for teachers are right in 
theory and workable, Francis H. Horn 
claims in an article in the October 1949 


issue of the magazine Phi Delta Kappan 
He says 


There are a number of othe 
which | should 
stand different from that which they have 
They include such matters 
merit: rat 


ISSUCS OF 


believe teachers take a 
been taking 
as the objection to the use ot 
salary advance 
think 


between 79 


ings in 
ments 
determine the difference 


SO in a pupil's grade but maintain that 


any question of 


Some teachers they can 


and 


any merit system for teachers would Ix 


unfair and impossible to administer 
Teachers who oppose automatic promo 
tions are m lavor of automatic. mere 
ments Teachers apparently see no im 


consistency between judging the relative 
merits of Jane and Joan in social behavior 


and knowledge of arithmetic and object 


ing to judging the relative merits im 
teaching success of ‘Teacher Snuth and 
Feacher Jones. \We should all hope that 
the system of merit ratings mn New Yor! 
State is successful so that we can seoteh 
once and for all this old Doungecalocncy threat 
merit ratings are all right im theory but 


unworkable in practice 
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Radia and Visual Education 









































1e «following list of 16-millimeter 
sound motion pictures has been prepared 

Paul T. Williams, supervisor of visual 
Bureau ot Audio and 
the assistance ot super 


visors in the Bureau of Field Financial 


Services. These films are thought worthy 
being brought to the attention ot 


school bus operators, driver 





j ] 
and others who may 
’ interested in those specific aspects of 
safety education that are listed below 


rmation regarding service tees or 


“a 
rent charges ma\ be ybtained trom the 
stributors The Bureau of Audio and 
isua \ids does not distribute thes 


Section I School Bus Operation and 
Transportation 





r »? 
< até ra . l s 
< yossil I> ts 
} 
ger s r dicatec 
~ ) r ( . ] 
- tre 
( 
) 
2% ) . Part |] | ( re 
ry ri ee} ante 
es in in hs ecked 
Z ? yor? ‘ ? ‘ ar ny 
tr 
‘ ( ree ( 
(perat Part IJ, Passenger 
yY biaz rd 41e1 4 


Films for Safety Education 


4 Teach Them To Drive (20 min.) 


Driver's responsibility tor safety of « 
passengers Through typical situations, s 
lriving habits and safe practices in handlig 
children while getting on and off bus 


shown 
Distributor 


State Department of Commerce (k 


Section II Driver Training 
You Bet Your Life (10 min.) 
Designed to teach standard driving pr 
tices as approved by the uniform vehick 
code, including road signs, highway ma 


ings and proper signaling 


Distributor 
Syracuse University (rent) 
Educational Film Library 
123 College place 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 


2 Behind the Wheel (24 min.) 


Basic instructions for driving an au 
mobile. Explains the rules and regulati 


that must be observed 


Distributor 
State Department of Commerce (loa 


General Motors Corporation (loan) 
Department of Public Relations 
1775 Broadway 


New York 19, N. Y 


§} Tomorrow's Drivers (10 min.) 


Driver education tor high school boys a 


girls. Benefits derived from such a course 


Distributor 
New York University (rent) 
Film Library 
26 Washington place 
New York 3, N. ¥ 


Plea for establishment of driver-training 


murse in high schools Shows driver 


training methods now in use in high scho 
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Distributor 5 Formations (9 min 


t Local American Legion Office (loan) stresses courtesy aS a meats of pr 
me ( cid nts TH invis hle } ck - 
National Safety Council (rent) ing trathe accident The ack 
lr j out | Lee devine tactice 
20 North Wacker drive ariver pots it azardou iriving ta 
Chicago 6. I and how they should be correct 


Distributor 
Wheel Sense (20 min.) 
; General Motors Corporati 
Teaches before-the-fact satety to young 


persons just learning to drive Salient 
wints of good driving technic 6 Live and Let Live (10 mu 
hree-dimensional scale-model animati 
Distributor ee 
is used to demonstrate tet . ¢ leading 
\ssociation Films (loan) causes of highway accidents in the count: 
35 W. 45th street 
today 


New York 19, N. Y 

Distributor 
Section III Highway Safety \etna Lite Afhhated Companies (loa 
Public Education Department 
Hartford, Conn 


Highway Mania (19 min.) 
Illustrates poor and reckless driving. Con 
structive steps taken to eliminate the cause 


{ such driving 


Distributor 


State Department of Commerce (loan) 


2 Hit and Run Driver (20 min.) 

Young motorist tries to evade responsi 
bility for running down and seriously injur _— ; 
ing two pede strians Consequences of such Health Peaching Round-l p 


driving are clearly indicated . . 
’ The Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids 


Distributor : has recently released Film Round-Up 
State Department ot Health (loan) No. 


2, Health Teaching and Physical 
Film Library . ; 
; Iducation. This is a revised and enlarged 
IS Dove street 


Albany 6, N. ¥ edition of an earlier Round-Up of similar 
title. 
Its Wanton Murder (10 min.) : 
The new Round-Up lists, with brief 


Dramat presentation of “beat the light - 
and be killed.” Careless drivine as the SYNepses, 48 hlms under the heading 
1use of most accidents “ Health Teaching” and 45 films unde 
Dictrihet the heading * Physical Education.” The 
i striput« 
state Department of Health (loan) MaAayOrity ol the films listed Thay be 
obtained from sources within New York 
State Department of Commerce (loan) 
State, many of them free of charge from 
j vdrive nd Screwiays (12 1 
+ screwdriver screwjays (2 mi the Department of Health and other state 
heitines f aden driver nd 
Pra < a“ rew\ inay and a agencies 
rewy aywalker amusingly presented 


This pamphlet has been distributed to 


city, village and district: superimtendents 


: “ of schools and to principals ob senior and 
Pul Relations Departmer 
x) WW Sin} treet pulilol high chools \daditional copes 
New York 20, N. may be obtamed on request to the Bureau 
Syracuse University (rent of Audio and Visual Aids 
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Department Staff 


Public Relations Coordinator Named 








\. Shieble Babvl e 
> s te Cool ol ot 
” c Ne S e State Educati 
) tik r ¢ Ie 1 St} 
\ Shie t cs t Ti ent 
es kl iV ic Press where he 
S C sident 
s ( charge public 
ecducatt 
Cit \ \ ‘ ¢ les One r 
s eport All the 
( n ( Celve \\ « 
1s t s ent fe 
. igle \Ibam Mr 
Shi elt g 102 ss 
‘ I he State 
. ( ss be s subst 
tte B 1 QU 
= t ¢ VeEw \ < Cit ware 
t ssist the superinte cle 
. “4 ; "oo S Howard al Sh ( Al } 
= Ol He served 
S ¢ t ¢ s\ al She 
(;. Campbell and John E. Wade want to know and it is their right 
ter 18 vears in that position he resigned to know what the State’s educatior 
e charge of special publications for program is, what are its needs and how 
agle Press works. Mr Shiebler is particularly fitted 
Is ipacit is Coordinator of from his long association with our public 
felations. Mr Shiebler will direct schools and from his many vears of public 
lepartment’s activities for public relations work with several community 
standing of the State’s educational programs, to perform this service for th 
: he accomplishments and people of the State.” 
During World War II Mr Shieblet 
( ty ¢ State, the vas vice chairman of the Civilian Defense 
( € ass Volunteer Office in New York City, 
reases mportance to our charge of public information, and at the 
Z ( sione Spaulding same time he had charge of publ 
ox the ointment ot relations for the Brooklyn Chapter of the 
t des tizen \merican Red Cross 
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le has been chairman of public infor Educated in the public schools of New 
mation for the Greater New York Fund York City, he was graduated from 
in Brooklyn and has been in charge of | Columbia University and holds a mastet 
Z promotion for the King County Com- of laws degree from St Lawrence Umi 
mittee for the adoption of the Hoover versity He has been president of the 
report Brooklyn Law School Alumni Asso 
‘Ir Shiebler’s latest work is an illus ciation and of the Brooklyn Child 
trated book, entitled What You Will See Guidance Clinic. 
at the United Nations, prepared in co He served in World War I and is 
operation with the Department of Public member of the Theodore Roosevelt Jt 
Information of the United Nations. Post, American Legion 
a a J 
Murbach Joins D Stalt 
Viurbach Joims l/epartment Sta 
fhe reorganization of the industrial 
education services by the State Education 
Department was recently completed by 
the appointment of Dr Nelson J. Mur 
hach as Acting Chief of the Bureau ot 
Occupational [Extension and Industrial 
Services 
Doctor Murbach comes to the Educa 
tion Department with a comprehensive 
experience in vocational education. Prior 
to taking up his new duties he served as 
director of vocational and adult education 
in Batavia The new Bureau Chiet has 
gained a wide reputation in the field of 
area vocational school programs and. it 
was on this subject that he did the re 
( search which led to a degree of doctor of 
education from New York University 
Doctor Murbach has served both im 
¢ educational institutions and in industry 
His school service ranges from that of 
shop teacher to professor on several uni Velson J. Murbach 
( versity faculties. His experience also in 
! cludes consultant work to industrial 
( organizations in education dealing with — tion Doctor Murbach was) graduated 
( apprentice and management traming. [1 irom the State College for Teachers at 
€ has been active on many state and na Buffalo and earned his master’s degree im 
tional committees for vocational educa education from the University of Buttalo 
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Supervisors Appointed 
Dexter G. Tilroe, was appointed Janu 
Sup TVIsoOT 


1, } 


secondary education He has been on 


provisional appoimtment with the state 


VIsig i A 
(thee Sur s Property Betore cot 
g ft the Department Mr Tilroe taught 
t reeport a South Bethlehem an 
s principal at Garnerville Union Free 
Scho ind \\ K Central Schoo 
\Iber ) dotter, formerly with the 
urea t Fre Financial Services, was 
te T\ st is associate edu 
supervisor with the Division 
™ > ( ws ali AaTo ds 


ernon B. Santen was appointed Fel 





r r — S se r archivist he Office 
the State Histori 
Wilfrid L. Morin was appointed Janu 
, 
r st as semlor education supervisor 
Taries 
= 
J ippointments were made January 
t to the staff of of Guidanes 
Burton K. TI Stockton as 
° cats 
issociate supervisor and Richard F. De 


rest of Tuckahoe as senior supervisor 


Several appointments have been made 
the Bureau of Adult Education \s 
late supervisors appointed January Ist 


Crabtree, John H 


Forstenzer was appointed associ- 


te supervisor February Ist. Senior 
upervisors appointed January Ist include 
erbert F Mavne, John Bb. Hawley, 
ve Schaefer ind Ber jamin Shangold 
;, ; 
ert Hishoy appointed assistant 
: 
= , " P 
Y } Tir all, , pOKIVTI, Wa 
, | . * 1 , - 7 - ; 
, ef renvuruary a upervisor ol 
1 eve ent ! thie 1) a) | ol | 
rat ( Te ting 


Miles is Chief 

Caswell M. Miles, who became act 
Chnet of the Bureau of Physical Edu 
tion January 1949, has been appoint 
to the position of Chief on a perman 
hasis, effective February 3, 1950 
Miles has been with the Education | 
partment in the Division of Health 


Physical Edueation since 1934 


ildi q 
. Pl. 0 

Bui c Ins ans Approvec 

Building plans recently approved 
the ivision of School Buildings 
t] 1) f School | g 
Grounds of the Department include the 
following : 

Greenville, alterations to Rensselaery 

' > 

Greenville, alterations and addition and 
bus garage, $330,000 

Bolivar, purchase of building for school 
garage, $0500 

District 1, West Seneca, Erie county, athleti 
field development for junior-senior high sch 
$100,993.62 


Grahamsville new 


elementary ind_—=s hig 
school, $795,000 

Edmeston, alterations and additions to ce 
tral school building and new bus garage 
$150,000 

District 3, Cheektowaga, Erie county, athlet 
field development, $78,962.78 

Shelter Island, alterations and additions 
grade and high school, $350,000 

Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake, new bus garage 
$33,313; new elementary school — building 
$496,687 

Ronkonkoma, addition and repairs to eleme: 
tary school, $252,600 

North Syracuse new Cicero Elementar 
School, $583,850 

North Syracuse, new Pitcher Hill Elemet 
tary School $516,764 

Springville, new junior-senior high = sch 
SYO9U O00 

Harrisville, addition to central school buil 


$193,700 


‘ 
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Educational Notes 





Dr Edmund rH. Day Is Consultant 


’resident Alvin C. Eurich of State 
University of New York has announced 
the appointment of Dr Edmund Ezra 


Day, formerly chancellor of Cornell Uni 
versity, to serve the State University as 
consultant on general education. Doctor 
Day will assume his duties on March Ist. 
Ile resigned from Cornell January 31st. 

State University is now engaged in a 
broad study of the basic question of what 
constitutes a general education. Com 
mittees drawn from the thirty-odd col 
leges in the University have been organ- 
ized on a regional and a state-wide basis. 
Part of determine the 


their task is to 


content of the general education which a 
college graduate should possess whether 
he is graduated from a liberal arts or a 
professional college or from a_ technical 
institute. Another part of their task is to 
determine the best means of complying 
with the legal requirement that the Board 
of Trustees of State University enrich 
and enlarge the general education pro 
grams in the eleven teachers colleges of 
the State University. 

As 


Doctor Day will help to bring the work 


consultant on general education, 


of these committees into a rounded pro 


gram 


Study Effects of Local ‘Taxes 


To explore the effects of the new local 


nonproperty taxes upon school financ 
ing, the State Education Department is 
making a study of Erie county’s experi 
ence with one such tax, levied under the 
authorization of chapter 278 of the Laws 
of 1947 


per cent was imposed July 1, 


\ county-wide sales tax of | 
1947, and 
the net proceeds therefrom were divided 
the the county 


among school districts ol 


on the basis of average daily attendance 

\mong the questions which the study 
will see k to these 
1 To 


irom this tax been used to reduce prop 


answer are 


what extent have the receipts 


erty taxes, to expand educational sery 
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ices, to expand plant facilities, and to 
adapt the educational program to local 
needs 7 

2 Has the institution of the sales tax 


for educational support affected — the 


! school 


long-range financial planning « 


districts 7 


Arthur 


lor 


The study was suggested by Dr 
\WV. Sehmudt, Assistant Commiussionet 
Finance and School Administrative Ser 
Fred |. Dela leur, 


Division of 


ICES “associate mn 


the Kesearch, is conducting 


the study under the general 


of Dr Warren \\ 


cational Research 


SUPePVIston 


Coxe, Director otf ledu 











A group of young New Yorkers will 
go to Europe this summer, the third an- 
nual expedition fostered by the Bureau 
of Adult Education. 

These young people are selected by 
community committees, usually through 
public school initiative. The communities 
use many devices to raise the necessary 
$700 to $900 for 


The offices and indus- 


funds (from each 
‘“ ambassador ”’). 
tries in which the youth are employed 
have been cordial toward the project, 
readily permitting two months’ leave of 
absence. 

The program abroad is supervised by 
the Experiment in International Living. 

The ** Community Ambassador” idea 
originated in New York State and has 


Ex-Superintendent Dies 


Mrs Ida 


superintendent of 


Wadsworth, former 


the 


Cosad 
schools of first 
supervisory district of \Wayne county, 
died January 11th at Wolcott. A gradu- 
ate of Cortland State Normal School, 
Mrs Wadsworth taught in rural schools 
before her marriage to Samuel Cosad, 
school commissioner in Wayne county. 
At his death, she was appointed to finish 
In 1912, 


with the state-wide change from school 


her husband's unexpired term. 


commissioners to district superintendents 
of schools, she was elected superintendent 
and continued in the new capacity to 
finish 35 years of service at the time of 
1936. 
jurisdiction were among the first to adopt 


her retirement in Schools in her 


the centralization program. 
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spread widely. Eight thousand inquir es 


from other states and ot! 


have come 
countries. 
The 


These young people go as 


nucleus of the idea is sim; 


COMMMNUNATY 


representatives. They live in friendly 


homes abroad, share the daily life of their 


hosts, observe English, Scandinavian, 


Low Country community life at close 
tell the 


groups 


hand — and story to scores 


community back home — cha 


bers of commerce, unions, civic groups, 


clubs. 
Each school leader in New York is 
invited to undertake the project. Thos 


who are interested are urged to write 
immediately to the Bureau of Adult Edu 
cation for details. 


Superi ntendents Con fer 


The annual conferences for district 
superintendents were held at Albany, 
Syracuse, Buffalo and New York City 


between January 26th and February &th. 
The program at each meeting included 
addresses on the reorganization of high 
school education, trends in adult educa- 
tion, new facilities for handicapped chil- 
dren, the intermediate unit and coopera- 


tive boards and legal problems. 


+ + 


>. y : , 

I resident \ alentine Resigns 
Dr Alan Valentine, president of the 

University of Rochester since 1935, has 

resigned that position effective June 30, 

1950. 
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he New York State Council for 
arly Childhood Edueation will hold its 
seventh annual conference in Syracuse, 
\pril 21st and 22d. This council is re 
sponsible for joint activities of the New 
York State Association for Childhood 
education and the New York State As 
sociation for Nursery Education 

\Irs Dorotha M. Conklin, supervisor 
in the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, is chairman of the 
council. 


Speaker: at the Syracuse meeting will 


. 


Childhood Educators Will Meet 


include Dr Harry J]. Linton, superintend 
ent of schools, Schenectady ; Dr \Woinifred 
Bain, president of \Wheelock College, and 
Dr Hollis LL. 


College, Columbia University Dr Vir 


Caswell, dean of Teachers 
ginia MM \xline of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and author of the 
book, Play Therapy, will speak at th 
closing dinner on Saturday night 

Some 1500 educators from throughout 
the State are expected to attend this 
meeting The theme will be “ Using 
What We Know about Children.” 


. 


Japanese Dict Members Visit Albany 


\s one of 59 current information and 
education projects being carried on with 
Japan by the Reorientation Branch, Office 
of the Under Secretary of the Army, a 
delegation from the Japanese Diet visited 
\lbany early in February to observe the 
actual workings of New York State's 
legislative machinery and other demo 
cratic processes. 

The delegation was greeted by Govern 
or Thomas E. Dewey for the State of 
New York, and by 


Corning, as representative of the capital 


Mayor Erastus 


city. Following these greetings, the dele 
gation was met the next day by Dr Francis 
T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Education. 

Dr Carl FE. Guthe, Director of the New 
York State Museum and State Science 
Service, discussed with the group the 
broad general aspects of his work in con- 
nection with the State Government, and 
personally guided the Japanese through 
the Museum. Dr Charles F. Gosnell, 
State Librarian and Assistant Com- 


missioner for Libraries, described the 
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New York State Library system to the 
Diet members. Dr Albert E Corey, 
State Historian and Director of State 
Archives and History, conducted a tou 
of historic and civic points of interest in 
\lbany and the vicinity 

The visit to Albany was part of a 45-day 
tour of the United States, during which 
the Japanese Diet members observed the 
work of federal, state and local govern 
mental agencies, state legislatures and 


political parties 


Honor tor H. L. Field 


Horace |.. Field, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Qualifying Certificates and 
Professional Examinations in the State 
ducation Department, received the hon 
orary degree of doctor of humane letter: 
from Siena College at midwinter com 


mencement on February Ist. 
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Scheel and Pullic Libraries 








avman Visits Re 
Lay \ 





; 
& 





sonal Center 


Finds W atertow n Experiment ls Show ing 


the Way to Improved Library Service 


\' N'T YoU AFRAID,” I asked, “ that 
£\ if the State pays for more service 
| better service by vour library, pretty 
si it will be telling vou what to do 
Y everything 
* No,” she said, “ I’m not a bit afraid. 
he plan lets us stay in or out as we 
ke.” 

Bi I persisted, “aren't vour trus- 
ees fearful about their independence? 
Won't the State call the tune if it pays?” 

Our trustees considered all that.”” she 
nswere¢ They feel there isn’t any 

nye If this service were given condi- 

liv there might be such a feeling, but 

t with this plan 
She was the sole librarian in a small 
lage librarv. housed in a shack that had 
eC small country store. Her salary 
s microscopic Her library had all the 
S difficulties ed bv hundreds of 
Institutions inadequate budget, 
voard ippropriations, careful tax 
ers, apathetic public authorities. Yet 
s cheerful, ambitious to improve 
‘ ser ces. domg what she could 
Te i¢ the Regional Library Service 
ent it Watertown was only a name 
gone to \Vatertown thinking | 
ght dispel some of my ignorance of 
brar operations [ was promptly 
ved into the middle of the problem 
lage library is in a position similar 
that # a small independent store 
he store proprietor must pay more for 





WILLIAM W. GIBSON 
President, Albany 


Friends of the Library 


his goods because his purchases are small 
He must guess what articles to buy, with 
no opportunity to test his market. If he 
buys the wrong goods, they must stay o1 
His be WK 


thumb. His 


his shelves or be sold at a loss. 
keeping is often rule of 
window and counter displavs are ama 
teurish and repetitive. 

A chain organization, in theory at least, 
changes all this. It can buy in quantity 
It knows what goods are selling els 
where. It moves dead stock from one 
place to another locality where it may be 
sold. 


It gives expert assistance in a 


counting, selling methods and displays. 


The analogy can be pushed as far as 
you like. But this, in substance, is what 


the Watertown regional plan is ac 


complishing It gives advice on book 


purchasing. It tells the local library 
which of the some 3500 new publications 
every year are likely to be in demand. It 
purchases such books as the library wishes 
and lends them to the library. Such 
hooks as the library has on hand which 
are not in demand, it transfers to other 
libraries where they may be needed. It 
keeps a master catalog showing just what 


new books are on hand in all the libraries 
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of the region. Often a book wanted by a 
reader in one locality can be found in 
stock elsewhere in the region and the 
expense of a new purchase is saved. It 
sends visiting trained librarians on regular 
trips to all the constituent libraries to 


dyise on methods. 


“| can see,” I said, * how all this would 
appeal to a librarian who 1s eager to 
improve her service, but does it appeal to 
the general public or to officials who are 


not familiar with library operations : 


They can see easily enough,” she 
answered, “ that it helps the service. The 
local officials like it. Our county board 
of supervisors asked for it when it was 
suggested first. The businessmen and 
taxpayers like it. \t least one chamber of 
commerce in the region voted to approve 
it.” 

“How about the library trustees 
are they all for it?” 

Chere are 48 libraries in the region, 
and 47 of them have been in the plan. 
The fortv-eighth is now joining,” she 
inswered. 

l saw on the counter an attractive 
arrangement of new books with display 
cards, end | asked about it. It turned 
out to be a current feature of the regional 
service. It was something that the small 
local library could never have done by 
itself. It brought forcibly to the pro 
spective reader's attention delights and 
explorations he might never find without 

|! went back to Watertown convinced 
that here was a case in a general situation. 
Our small-town librarians, as devoted a 
band as one could find, have struggled for 
vears against difficulties that most people 


did not heed Those that did realize the 


conditions have been at a loss to set them 


right conditions of remoteness, small 
ness, apathy and at times ignorance. But 
here is a plan that can help them. Here 
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they get outside contacts, advice, sympa 


thy, enthusiasm 


I had already seen the operations at the 
regional center, but | came back to it with 
a new appreciation of what it is trying to 
do. 

It is not much to look at. They have 
taken an old garage, put up some pat 
titions and put in some furniture. Evi 
dently the bulk of the money has gone fot 
books and services. There are no 
expensive desks, no red-and-chromium 
The staff is working long hours and fac 
ing many difficulties The traveling 
librarians, especially, live laboriously 
They are on the road in all weathers and 
seasons. I could not see how anything 
but a consciousness of doing invaluable 


work could sustain them 


I talked to the regional director and 
learned from him a thing that [ had not 
realized, though lbrarians know it well 
\ library below a certain size, he said, 
without a large income can not do out 
standing work. The smaller it is, the less 
effective. If the local libraries are iso 
lated, their usefulness is directly propor 
tional to their size Yet it is not a 
sensible thing to try to enlarge them. No 
business corporation tries to establish a 
large department store im a country 
village. But the regional plan gets the 
books to the public with a modicum ol 
effort and = investment It builds the 


advantages of a large library in every 


village. It gives all the advantages o 
size — quantity buying, standard process 


mg, unlon miventory 


1 asked the director about tears that 


local autonomy would be supplanted | 
told him that m my contacts with library 
trustees, | had found everywhere a vague 
but active fear of outside public aid. They 
cite many other lines of activity) where 


local boards have traded their freedom tor 


financial help 
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Cr ced that. the regional 
swer to such fears It brings 
ries th annie venefits that 
10] ] incial aid but 
C1 lent « the wishes ¢ 
\ library iv jon the p 
] le ses No policies iT¢ 
1 \ll that 1s done s 
Cc boar Ni One 
tag the necessities 0 
Tries A ret s askee 
Phe re s dependent s 
¢ ley lent vecause they 
their troubles 
r e the veal 
1 reg! center s €X1st 
K STOC I the reg! cit | 
(nM) es \Whhen | 
est er hvsic trans 
TI¢s et x f side 
¢ IV bow x truck vitl 
e center painted on it 
terested, To sec 
Divis Library Ex 
. he rar 
er he regi 1 cdi 
iT organization but 
> sored b the center 
os EE held it] Oca 
¢ the idly tages © 
t gh the rooms 
r WoT bra 
“ rker showed 1 
¢ rary ope! ite | 
g \ sa dictionat 
Vilson card?” TI 
( ith €, ESpeci: 
I ongside a placaré 
re vy Wes rol her | 
Tar KECT 
t the center a my a 
e V1 | asked, “ Ho 


¢! wow il) 
Na eT CADDO 
ed t} ? record 








is kept im each library of each book 
loan there from the centet I asked 
that did not add greatly to the pay 
work Chere have been some objectio 


libraries need only 


the 


| learned, but the 


be shown the value ot record 


persuade them to comply 
| asked it the center were imterestece 


any extracurricular activities, such 


was shown a collect 


lending films. = | 
about 100 educational tilms which 


lent to the libraries \ projector ts 


hand for loan, when requested. It ts 
intention to expand this operation c 
siderably 

\ | said 


ibserved that 


eood-by to the director 


it seemed to me that we 


now getting somewhere \fter all t 
talk about our neglected libraries, 


lamenting their inadequate budgets, 


library service or none 


the 


poor 
regrettable readn 


anv regions, 


habits of much of the public, here sor 


ne or with a great deal 


some group 


common sense, organizing ability. ai 


persuasive powers, is showing us the w 


Summer Workshop 
\Vorkshop 


second for Publ 


‘The 
Librarians will be 
Feachers College, July 10th—21st I 
* The Public,” 
one that advance students will find stini 


find 


topic, Library's will 


and newcomers will valuable 
The « 


WW ill iY 
] 


vide experience in public relations work 


ee 
ordinator 





held at Geneseo State 


n 


" 


a librarian wit! 


‘The headquarters will be at \ alley Hal 


and expenses will be kept at a minimus 
$14 
room will be provided for $1 

lull 


\Irs \hies |) 


‘Tuition will be (for two credits 


a day 
obtained trot 


Information may be 


Kyvder, Geneseo Stat 


len hes 


( ollege 
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Design for Reading 








REPARED BY ADA ANKNER, LIBRARIAN, 
MABEL CHAMBERS, LIBRARIAN 
It Is To Laugh \ Bibliography otf 


llumor in the December 1948 issue of 


the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, was for 
junior and = semor high school pupils 
Phis list is for the children of the first 

evrades 

Children trequently ask for a “ funny 
story This bibliography consists of 
hooks that are funny in varving degrees 

the children with whom we_= work 
Books with a more subtle humor have 


omitted 


cCcn 


hooks most de 


The star indicates the 


sirable in the opinion of the compilers. 


Suge for additions and changes 


Iigvestions 
which can be considered in reprinting this 
welcome by the State Educa 


tion Department 


Grins 
Besterman, Catherine. he quaint and curi 
is guest of Johnny Longtoot. the shor 
g's s Bobbs. 1947. $2 (44 
as il acdve re travel 1 
Nit miser] le ind ca 
Tr t t t ‘ 1¢ hy t 
Brock, Emma. |!) Ma Han. 1937 
S150 Ra 
tor told | ( usk d , 
venture vhet eT nal i ] 
( \\ t cree i 
Charles, R. H. Roundabout tur Iu 
trates vy | Brool Woarmne 1930 
er << > 
1 ( rik i eTr I Hid 
1 I it tin rid I al 
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(jrins. Chuckles and Laughs 


Funny Stories for Grades 1-6 





FLORAL PARK ELEMENTARY SCIIOOLS AND 

SAYVILLE ELEMENTARY SCIHIOOI 
and giddy To appreciate thi book the 
child should hear it read and see the pictures 
Read aloud to grades 3 

Davis, Robert. Padre Porko, the gentlh 
manly pig. Holiday 1948. $2.50 (4-6 

Padre Porko is often called upon to setth 

the differences of his friends, the animals 
hese stories should be read aloud to appre« 
ate the humor \ Bully Learns a less 
is a favorite ot the third gerade 


Flack, Marjorie. \alter, the lazy 


TOUS 


Doubleday 1937 $2.50; Cadmus $1.7 
2-4) 

\ dehighttul story of a lazy little mous 
vho lives with the frogs whet | ! ily 
leaves him behind Read aloud t cle -, 

Rigby, Douglas. Moustachio Harper 
1947. $1.50 3-4 

How Monsieur Jambon and ti 
Moustachio hunt down a wild boar Roget 
Duveoisin’s illustrations in blact d red are 
funny toe 

Swayne, Sam, & Swayne, Zoa. (ireat 
vrandtather mothe honey tre Vikm 
1949. $2 3-5) 
Phe tallest of tall tak " pietu | 
form 
Chuckles 
Blough, G. O. Phe monkey it note 
Holt 1946. $2 (3-5) 

\ monkey m a pet Db hea t 1 ti 
rah the h }» Net More bu wl rea 
loud to grades | 

Bontemps, A. W. & Conroy, Jack. Jie ta 
Sooner hound Houghton 1942 . 

» 4) 

The Sooner hound could outrun the istest 
passenger tram much to the chagt i the 
roacdmaster the ple inure 1 tu i 
the laughter of the onlooker 











‘Bryant, S. C. Epaminondas and his aunt 
Houghton. 1938. 75c (3-4) 
\n old story hour favorite illustrated and 
bound for the child's own reading Read 
aloud to grades 1-2 


Daugherty, J. H. Andy and the lion. Viking 
1938. $2; Cadmus. $1.72 (3-4) 
\ library book starts Andy off on some 
exciting adventures 


Duvoisin, R. A. Che Christmas whale 
Knopf. 1945. $1 (1-3) 

\ read aloud story for kindergarten 
through grade 2. The children ask repeatedly 
to hear about the whale who helped Santa 
distribute his gifts 


Estes, Eleanor. The middle Moffat Har 
court. 1942. $2.50 (4-7) 
\ wholesome story about Jane Moffat, a 
little girl with ideas, and her family 


Gag, Wanda. (,one 1s gone: or, the story ol 
a man who wanted to do the housework 
Coward 1935 $1 (1-3) 

This story also appears in the book Fools 
and Funny Fellows but Wanda Gag’s illus 
trations are worth the price of the book 
Read aloud to grades 1-3 


Gannett, R. S. My father’s dragon. Random 
1948. $2 (3-4) 

\n unusual imaginative story of a small 
boy who sets out to free a baby dragon en 
slaved by other animals Read aloud t 

grades 2-3 


Garrett, Helen. Mr. Flip Flop Viking 


1948. $2 (3-4) 
Mr Flip Flop is a funny retired clown who 
loves children but has to dodge the tax col 
lector to provide a place for the children to 
do acrobatic stunts 
Hale, L. P. The Peterkin papers. Hough 
ton. 1924. $2 (Riverside bookshelf) (5-7) 
These stories first published in St Nicholas 
Magazine from 1874 to 1879 have continued 
to be popular with children. 


Lawson, Robert. Mr. Twigg’s mistake. Lit 
the 1947. $2.50 (5-7) 

Mr Twigg made a mistake with some 
vitamins which made life most exciting for 
a boy and his pet mole Read aloud to 
grades 4 and 5 


Leaf, Monroe. The story of Ferdinand 
Viking. 1936. $1 (2-4) 

When Ferdinand, the gentle little bull, sits 

on a bumblebee there is a hilarious response 


from the children. Read aloud to grades 2-3 
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Mannix, D. P. The back-yard zoo. Coy 
1934. $2 (5-8) 

Stories of wild animals that were key 
pets by the author when a boy. The cha; 
about the skunk and the crow are espec 
good to read to sixth and seventh grade 


Mason, M. E. 
$1.50 (3-4) 


Hoppity. Macmillan. 1947 


\ little goat who wants to taste « 
thing im the world finally tastes a bee! | 


aloud to grades 1-3 


Rey, H. A. Curious George takes a 
Houghton. 1947. $2.50 (1-3) 

\lthough the little monkey's curiosity 
him into the hospital, the story ends hap; 
Read aloud in grades 1-3 


‘Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins Reynal 
1934 Ss? 50 (4-6) 


—— Mary Poppins comes back 1935 


Mary Poppins opens the door. 1943 
$2.50 (4-6) 
Mary Poppins, an unusual English nu 
maid, delights her own charges and the | 
and girls who read about het 


Webb, W. P. Uncle Swithin’s inventions 
Holiday. 1947 $2 (+-6) 
Uncle Swithin, an inventor with m 
ideas, and his nephew Dennis Riley caus 


much amusement with their electric eel 


Wells, Peter. Mr. Tootwhistle’s invention 
Winston. 1942. 75c (3-4) 
This bright colored picture book of t 
invention of the cowcatcher is a favorit 
the kindergarten and primary children 


White, E. B. Stuart Little. Harper. 1945 


$2 (4—6) 
Stuart Little has the size and appearance: 
of a mouse but is a little boy. The story was 


written for adults but has unusual appeal for 
second graders when read aloud 


Laughs 
Atwater, R. T. & Atwater, F. H. C. 
Mr. Popper’s penguins. Littl 1938. $2 


(4-5) 
\ very funny story of the adventures of 
house painter and his performing penguins 


Bishop, C. H. Five Chinese brothers. I 
lustrated by Kurt Wies« Coward. 1938 
$1.75; Cadmus. $1.48 (2-4) 

Out of an old Chinese tale the author ane 
artist have created a story that is just about 
perfect in reading and listening pleasur 
Read aloud to grades 1-3 


] 
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Brooks, W. R. 

Originally published under the title “ To 
Knopf. 1949. $2.50 (4-5) 
\ nonsense tale which is a great favorite 
th children whether read aloud or silently 
is is the first of a long series of books 
ut these animals 3 


Freddy goes to Florida 


| Again.”) 


Read aloud to grade 3 


Chase, Richard, ed Houghton 


1943. $3 (5-7) 


Jack tales 


Grandfather tales. Houghton. 1948 
$2.75 (47) 


These two collections of folk tales are in 


valuable for reading or storytelling. Grand- 
her tales includes “Soap, soap, soap,” 
Gallymanders, gallymanders!” and “ Sody 


Sallvratus,” all of which are interesting to 
ounger children. 


Duncan, E. G. Big Road Walker 
cott. 1940. $2 (4-6) 

Children are entranced by the tall tales of 

the Big Road Walker, “a real black man, de 

igges’ man dey is.” Told in dialect not 

ard to read or listen to Read aloud t 


5 


Lippin- 


ly 
> 
grades 3 


And to think that | saw it on 


1937. $1.50; 


Ds 


Geisel, T. S. 
Mulberry Street. Vanguard 
Cadmus. $1.80 (2-5) 

Marco made up a story that no one can 
heat” and “ Dr Seuss” has been equally suc 
cessful in putting it down in rime and illus 
trating it with equally funny pictures. Read 
aloud to grades 2-4 


The 500 hats of Bartholomew Cub 
bins Vanguard 1938. $1.75; 
$1.80 (3-4) 


Cadmus 


Every time Bartholomew takes off his hat 
another hat appears in its place. Read aloud 
to grades 1-3 


Bartholomew and the oobleck Ran 
dom. 1949. $2 (3-5) 
The story and pictures in this new Dr Seuss 
hook are as laugh provoking as ever. Read 
aloud to grades 2-3 


Kelsey, A. G. Once the Hodja 
1943. $2.25 (46) 

In these legendary stories of Turkey, 
Nas-ed-Din, the Hodja, causes much laughter 
hecause he usually succeeds in fooling the 
peopl who expect to fool him. 


Longmans 


Kinney, Harrison. The lonesome bear 
McGraw. 1949 

\ hilariously funny story of a boy and a 
large brown bear that escapes from the circus 


$2 (9-0) 


Lawson, Robert. Robbut; a tale of tails 
Viking. 1948. $2.50 (3-5) 
Robbut the rabbit is dissatisfied with his 
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tail until he tries a number of others with 
humorous results. Read aloud to grades 2-3 


Lofting, Hugh. The story of Dr. Dolittl 


Lippincott 1920 $2; popular edition 


$1.50 (4-6) 

Dr Dolittle, who speaks the language of 
the animals, has many adventures with his 
pets. This is the first of a long series oi 
Dr Dolittle books. Read aloud to grades 3-4 

*McClosky, Robert. Homer Price 
1943. $2 (47) 

The pet skunk Aroma, an automatic doug 
nut machine and the world’s largest ball of 
string prove unusually humorous’ when 
sprinkled with the enterprising Homer's in 
genuity 


Viking 


} 
I 


Macdonald, B. B. H. Mrs. Piggle-Wigegle’s 
Lippincott. 1949. $2 (4-5) 
Mrs Piggle-Wiggle has a cure for many 


magic 


habits common to children, “the Thought 
You Saiders,” “the Interrupters,”  “ th 
Waddle-I-Doers” etc. These stories really 


work. Read aloud to grades 2-5 


Neikirk, M. E. All about Oscar, the trained 
seal. Winston. 1943. $2.50 (4-6) 
Children enjoy reading or hearing about 
Oscar, the trained seal, who gets into many 
humorous situations 


Newell, H. H. The littl old woman who 
Nelson. 1935. $1.50 (3-5) 

The little old woman uses her head to 
think up odd and funny solutions to her prob 
lems Any of the ten chapters may be read 
separately 


used her head 


*Peck, Leigh. Pecos Bill and Lightning 
Houghton 1940 $1.75; 
$1.32 (46) 

Tall tales about Pecos Bill, a legendary 
cowboy of the Southwest and his unusual 
horse Lightning. It has a generous measure 
of good laughs for the cowboy fan as well 
as the humorist 


school edition 


Potter, M. =. Hello, Mrs. Goose! 
cott. 1947. $2 (3-4) 

Mrs Goose causes her friends of animal 
town much amusement with her habits of 
stupidity and forgetfulness Read aloud to 
grades 1-3 


Lippin 


Rounds, Glen. Ol’ Paul, the mighty logger 
Holiday 1949 $2.50 (4-6) 

Stories about Paul Bunyan suitable for 
the younger boys 


re\ ed 


"Temple, W. H. Web Adams Scribner 
1943. $2.50 (5-7) 

A boy whose antics keep him in hot water 
with his elders most of the time \nother 
* Penrod” with an easier vocabulary 
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Coilections Horowitz, Caroline, & Hart, Harold, eds 
Fenner, P. R., ed Time to laugh: funny \ treasury of laughs for boys & girls 
tales from here to there Knopt 1942 by Joanna Strong (pseud ) & 7 B. Leon 
$2.50 (47) (pseud). Hart. 1948. $2 
Some _ titles “Mr 5 and Mr. P.” a Jokes, gags, funny stories, riddles, 
favorite by Margery Bianco, “ Ebenezer puns, tongue twisters and classroom 
never-could-sneezer ” and a_ selection from make this book good for many laughs 
the Peterkin Papers of the most popular books in the library 


mp Fools and funny fellows; Smith, H. R., ed. Laughire matter 

more “Time to Laugh” tales Knopt trated by Kurt Wies« Scribner 
1947. $2.50 (4-7) $2.50 

Includes “ Gone is gone” and “ The Baker's Included in this book are funny poems 
laughter.” a favorite “read aloud” story by selections from “ Rufus M,” the seque 
Margery Bianco The Viddl Voffat, “The Little 

These collections can be kept handy on a Woman Who Used Her Head,” the P 
teacher's desk for reading in that spare mo in Papers, and “ Mr. A and Mr. P,” a 
ment by Margery Bianco 


The Putnam Valley Free Library takes a forward stef This library, started in 
1931 in the private home of the late Mrs Rhea Kimberley Johnson, has never lost 
sight of the interests and needs of its patrons. Under Ars Johnson's sponsorship, 
the main library expanded and fast outgrew its quarters. Now in order that 
service may be available to people in farm houses, country homes or vacation 
cabins, the Putnam lalley Traveling Branch has been inaugurated Wr Johnson 
s now carrying on Alrs Johnson's work and spreading rapidly the value of books 
and libraries 
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